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Policies for research and development and for 
innovation in education must be integrated vithin the broader 
societal context and their implementation must take into account the 
political and administrative structures of individual countries. 
Against this understanding, the discussion is presented in three 
stages: the creation of an environment within which the school can 
innovate, the need for a strategy for educational development, and 
the direct intervention of public authorities in the process of 
educational innovation. A final section makes the point that no 
coherent framework for the analysis of social change and^ therefore^ 
of educational innovation can exist without an underlying philosophy 
of the social processes involved. (Author/I?T) 
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The present report contains the vie\^s of the 
Education Committee of the OECD on the general concepts 
v/hich could guide the formulation and development of 
coherent policies for Innovation, Research and Development 
in Education. The Committee has based its conclusions on 
the findings of its ovm detailed work in this area as v;ell 
as that of the OECD Centre for Educational Research and 
Development (CERI). The Committee hopes that this report 
v;ill provide useful guidance to those responsible for 
educational policy-making in the Member countries as 
V7ell as stimulate wider thinking and discussion in this 
area. 



The decision to derestrict the present document 
-originally circulated under reference £0(73)2^4, 1st Rev,-- 
was taken by the OECD Council on July 18, 197^, on the 
recommendation of the Education Committee. 
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iwiROOTCTION ' 

Educational change^ pursued as an objective of poli<^^ 
iC, a, complex process generated by maiiy sources among which the 
f6g-$omng are the most importaii^r changfi^ public attitude^ 
vaiws; policy reforms, neW knowledges-am capacities of the. 
eto^ational professions | research and development; educational 
gf^^rimentation; diffusxon of knowledge and techniques. It 
^fioiio^s that not only policies for educational innovation and 
for research and development have to be viewed together but that 
both have to be related the broader process of social cha^e 
in which educational change is embedded. Ihere is, of course 
reciprocal influence between educational and other socio-eoond- 
mic factors and policies, and no single or simple model of the 
cha^e process is likely to be operationally or theoretically 
valid. 

2, This statement of the problem carries with it the impli- 

cati on that policies ■fQjr_R-__&_jD_.and,,innovation must be, inte^jited 
wItSLn theHbroader societal context and that their implementa- 
tion must take account of- the political and administrative 
structures of individual co\mtries# Thus, "both the policies and 
the machinery for implementing them are bo\md to be pluralistic • 
and idiosyncratic. 

3.. There is, however, the Committee believes, one possible, 

common point of departure. Even in the most centralised systems, 
ia^vation only takes place when the functioning of the school, 
and especially the learning and experience of children or 
stMents, is affected* Thus, the best starting point for a 
general statement of policies is probably the educational 
institution itself, to which all public authorities are boimd 
to supply services conducive to ggi environment within which the 
school can innovate * It follows^ that this statement applies ^to 



all types and levels of educational institutions, including 
post-secondary education, even if for the sake of convenience 
the term 'school" has been used throughout the text. The process ■ 
of innovation does, of course, affect the various levels and 
types of education in different ways, according to the specific 
attributes of the institution concerned. 

4. Secondly, even when direct intervention in the process 
of educational innovation is politically controversial, the 
public authorities cannot avoid orienting the process of change, 
except at the risk of foregoing their political responsibilities. 
They are bound to formulate an indicative strategy for th e future 
development of the educational system . Such a strategy is 

the essential point of departure for policies towards research 
and development. 

5. Finally, differences between countries are likely to be 
greatest in relation to direct interyerition of the public 
authorities in the process of educational innovation . Lven so, 
developments in this field are now very fast, and it is possible 
to determine some common problems and approaches. 

6. Thiis, the discussion in the following statement will 
proceed in three stages: 

I. Creating an environffient within which the school can 
innovate; 

II. The need for a strategy for educational development; 

III.^ Direct intervention by the public authorities in 
the process of educational innovation. 

7. A final section makes the point that no coherent frame- 
work for the analysis of social change, and therefore of educa- 
tional innovation, can exist without an underlying philosophy of 
the social processes involved. 

I. Crj!.ATING AN EKVIRO^mNT './ITHIN ^HilCK THI; SC HOOL CM 
IN-.i^VA'Tfe 

8. Clearly the internal authority end organisational 
structures of the school affect the role it can play in innovation. 
The degree of autonomy of headmasters, the participation of 
teachers and students, and the influence of parents are ell 
involved. How individual countries and communities deal with 
these matters is a matter of their own history and politics, but ; 
it is evident that Member countries need to come to grips v/ith 
this problem if the school is to play its role in innovation. 

9. It is unlikely that there would be agreement on the 
authority and organisational structures most conducive to 
innovation, but some common principles can be proposed. 



10. First, there is a reasonable body of scientific evidence 
to suggest that a continuing process of "healthy" change is de- 
pendent on participation in one form or another. There is in 
conseouence a need to define clearly the autonomy, as well as 
authority and responsibility, of the headmaster ^d of the 
teachers in the process of innovation, the mechanisms and extent 
of student participation, and the means of parent involvement 
and of the community at large. 

11. Secondly, it is clear that participation can only be 
meaningful in the long run if pedagogical arrangements make it 
possible. In that sense, "democratic" schools with an 
"authoritarian'' pedagogy could be a contradiction in terms. It 
can therefore, be said that in a real sense independent learning, 
individualisation, group work and similar pedagogical trends 
represent a ma^or potential contribution to the school as an 
active partner in the process of educational change. Such 
methods indeed try to extend participation to the individual 
child. By permitting a considerable variety In subject content, 
pace of learning, mode of expression and individual interaction, 
within a '^workshop" rather than a "classroom" situation, these 
methods : 

- allow a better natch to individual differences; 

- accommocJate a more individual activity and initiative; 

- lessen disciplinary confrontations (between teachers and 
adolescents no longer used to attending to their elders 
in silence) ; 

- permit mixed-ability grouping (thereby reducing the 
alienating effect of streaming on less able children); 

- accuatom children to an independent approach which 
facilitates future, recurrent education* 

These trends have specific and new implications for the 
involvement of the teachers in the organisation of the variety 
of learning resources available. 

12 • Thirdly, it is important that the degree within which 
the school can innovate should be explicitly defined in indivi-- 
dual countries, and corresponding powers, means and supporting 
services explicitly provided. Both freedom and accountability 
are necessary for an effective innovation process. This implies 
specific measures in a number of well-defined areas, such as the 
following: 

- the nature and degree of autonomy of the school; 

- the reflection of this in the freedom to control or 
influence exj)enditures; 

- examinations and the assessment of knowledge; 

- the Recruitment, training and retraining policies for 
teachers, especially as they sustain or undermine the 
innovative role of teachers; 

- incentives for teachers, both financial and otherwise; 

- inspection and advisory services; 

- relationship to R & D centres, as a source of new 
information and professional support • 

- information services. 



13. tach of these areas has a specific and direct influence 
on the school and its ability to innovate. Public policies for 
each are therefore needed. 

New Links between Schools and R&D 

1^ It is necessary to emphasize that relationships between 
schools and R&D activity and information will need to be con- 
siderably extended in an innovative context. The present 
pattern of isolated and often reluctant intervention between 
schools and R & D will need to be replaced by more coherent 
collaboration, based on clear grounds of school needs and 
mutual interests. Key elements towards such evolution Jfould be 
a change in attitudes on the one hand of the school staff towards 
R&D. based on a better appreciation of its importance and 
methods and, on the other hand, of the professional researchers 
who at times show a lack of comprehensive understanding of 
school realities and day to day constraints. 

Innovative roles for teachers 

15. In the context of the pedagogical trends indicated above, 
policies to adapt the role of the teacher become of paramount 
importance. V-'hile maintaining his role of "mediator" between 
knowledge and the pupil, the teacher will also play a role as 
manager of the learning environment and the central organiser 
of supports for the learner, ''.mile much of his work will still 
be done in the classroom using improved technology,the teacher 
would have to be prepared to detect and mobilise the educative 
influences on children outside the school as well as to 
cooperate with other teachers, specialists and counsellors 
within it. rne involvement of teachers in R & D constitutes an 
essential preparation for this changed role as well as a way oi 
increasing the effectiveness of the R&D process itself. 

16. The major effort for preparing teachers for this broader, 
more influential role must come from a change in ^£ P^o^^js of 
access and selection to the profession, together with a reformed 
initial education and an extension of in-service courses. 
Teacher education must ensure that teacher trainees are more 
effectively exposed to recent educational research. The 
greatest emphasis, however, would need to be for continuing 
education throughout the teaching career in which the teacher 
should play an active and equal part alongside academics, 
researchers and educational innovators. This change from a 
subordinate to a participatory role would help to raise the 
status of teaching, lessen the social distance between those 
involved in different sectors of education and commit the teacner 
as an active agent in the process of educational change. 
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The need for a local or regional educational service centre 

17. Such new policies for teacher involvement in innovation 
will need to be related to how the institutions responsible 
for delivering the complementary services indicated above are 
effectively organised, bearing in mind that at the national 
level each is likely to be provided by specialised professional 
groups, and articulated via varying levels of central, regional 
and local responsibility. 

18. There is no simple organisational model that can possibly 
reflect the complesc relationships between these services, nor 
their relationship to the school. But there is a strong argu- 
ment for a focal point, not too far from the school and its 
^taff , for making' these services available in a practical 
manner, since the school itself is unlikely to be a competent 
user of specialist services. This local or, regional centre could 
be based' on an R & D organisation, a training and information 
unit, a te?icher training centre, an information and teaching 
materials centre or even on \he local school administrativ^ 
unit, or both, depending on the particular circumstances ox 

the authority and educational structures in individual countri^^s. 
The essential point is tL=t the school cannot effectively 
outside resources unless supported by some accessible L-^^oup v;ith 
information, advisory and other essential services. 

19. Lach country province or state should therefore identify 
in the context of its circumstances, the institution or ^ 
institutions which could be developed to act as the link beti/een 
specialist services and the school and be equipped to dispatch 
various professional support and information functions according 
to the needs of each individual school. ^ 

The organisation of specialised services to the school 

20. If the case for a focal point at the local or regional 
level seems tobe strong, it is ecually clear that such centres 
could not operate effectively without the support and the inputs 
of specialised services of a functional character, in fields such 
as information on career and guidance, elaboration and/or 
adoption of nev; learning material and technologies, preparation 
of retraining programmes according to the various needs of the 
school staff, participation in a series of R & D activities, 
undertaking of evaluation of a given innovation etc.. . Depending 
on the administrative structure in the different O.E.C.D. 
countries, one begins to see the emergence of such organised 
services, either as part of existing institutions or autono- 
mously, for providing information, advice, methods and materials, 
R & D, etc. Most countries are now specifically faced with the 
need to develop cuch services, and vrith the need to bring in 
support of schools in an effective manner. 
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II. THL NL£D FOR A STRATEGY FOR LDUCATIOriy^L D>'VLLOPMENT 

21 . Such a complex array of services and institutional 
arrangements clearly requires some coherence of national or 
community purpose as well as rer.po^siveness to the local needs 
of the schools. The major directions of educational change, as 
part of the general process of social change, must reflect to 
some extent tlie community's purposes as expressed through the 
political machinery. In other words, a "strategy for educa- 
tional innovation" is nothing more or less than a policy for 
change in educational systems. In this sense, it seems clear 
that all countries need, suhject to the peculiarities of their 
political systems, a strategy for future educational development. 
A country without such a strategy could not articulate such a 
complex set of services and institutions. Clearly, the political 
authorities in the educational field must be responsible for 
such a strategy, and insofar as R & D is needed as a consequence, 
must- formulate needs for R&D. ^ «4.«4«e 

22. A strategy would not take the same form in all countries, 
and would in general be indicative rather than prescriptive, 
tr-here the political authorities do not, on grounds of political 
principle, intervene in the content of educatio^, it will be 
expressed in terms of intjuts (e.g. allocation of resources, 
training reouirements for teachers) and outputs (e.g. examina- 
tion reouirements) rather than in terms of the process and 
content ^of education (e.g. the United Kingdom) . . Vhere the , 
curriculum is determined by official texts, qualitative reform 
will be an essential feature (e.g. France). In federal 
countries, it will tend to take the form of a series of strategic 
interventionsCmainly of a financial nature)in the innovation , 

^ process (e.g. the United States), supporting the state, provin- 
cial or local authorities in directions which reflect national 
policy consensus. 

23. The central point is that, since education is now the 
biggest single organised activity in the advanced countries - 
and likely to grow bigger as adult education expands in the 
coming decade - a strategy for development related to new social 
objectives is indispensable. 

24. It would be misleading, however, to look upon a strategy 
for educational development as a technical matter. Judgements 
about the future of education would necessarily be involved, 
and participation of the various interest groups therefore 
indispensable. The important question that arjses is whether 
there exist in Member countries the mechanisms for involving 
the community, educational and othen/ise, in a .discussion 
about the future perspectives of the educational system. As in 
many social fields in which public activity responds to the 
daily needs and activities of individuals, new mechanisms com- 
plementary to parliamentary discussion are developing. National 
debates on the future of education, in which public opinion is 
given an opportunity to express itself via interest groups, on 
television, and through public opinion polls, are being used to 
establish a "feedback" between the educational clientele and 

O . policy decisions. q 
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^ 25. The essential point here is that social services for v/hicn 
\ "demand" cannot be adequatelj^ transmitted through the market 
mechanism need other mechanisms for expressing public demand, 
which is an essential "motor" of the innovation process • 

Policies for research and development 

26. A strategy for development v/ould provide the essential 
basis for a policy for research and development - without it, 
it is difficult to see how research and development priorities 
could be defined. As a consequence, ^overnLienx department 6 
with responsibilities for education (generally speaking but not 
exclusively Ministries of Mucation) have a clear responsibility 
for defining needs for research and development. In many cases, 
the initiating point will be thei central policy /planning group, 
although the operating branches of educational administration 
clearly need to be brought into the definition of R & D 
priorities. 

27. Insofar as development v;ork is concerned, this role should 
be extended into the field of procurement, ( 1 ) as a means ot 
generating a demand for new educational products and techniques. 
There is no reason why educational spending on buildings, equip- 
ment, teaching aids,] texts arid otherleaming materials coxild 
not be used as a stimulus to innovation. Taking the case 

of educational buildings alone, open and flexible use of space 
has become a sine oua non of the pedagogical innovations 
referred to in paragraph 11. The same obviously applies to 
texts and audiovisual aids, not to mention the educational 
sector as a major potential area of computer procurement. But 
the essential point is that educational administrations have not 
yet developed global and coherent policies Experimentation, 
production and control) which support the objectives of innova- 
tion, including continuing education of school staff in those 
fields. 

28. Beyond procurement, there is a strong case for educational 
authorities at various governmental levels stimulating and per- 
haps undertaking major development projects. Various reasons 
argue in this direction, and principally the scale of fin^cial 
and human resources involved in mounting development projects 

at a threshold level. The development of new educational 
technologies is a case in point: this case alone shovrs that the 
development of nev; teaching-learning systems involves coopera- 
tion betweeii the private sector of industry, university-based 
n & D and public authorities. The organisation of these 
relationships depends on the resolution of complex and sensitive 
problems of public policy in relation to initiatives of private 
industry and freedom of choice by the local utllisers to avoid 
possible "cultural colonisation'*. The conditions of 
implementation of such comprehensive projects still need to be 
clarified on the basis of specific national experiences • 

(1) Defined as the various actions of the educational authori- 
ties as buyers on the market of educational goods and 
O services. 

ERIC :!o 
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29. The situation is further complicated by the fact that 
development work in the educational field is becoming to some 
extent internationalised. A country ms.y decide to adapt the 
results of development v/ork undertaken in another country 
rather than initiate projects of its ov/n in the same field. 
Already, a considerable international market. in the exchange oi 
development results is in existence, and in the long run this 
iaay pose a problem for national policies. 

30. The conclusion is that, with the emergence of organised 
development work in education and intenxational transfer of 
results between countries, there is a growing need for a co- 
ordinating body with the foil ov/ing functions: (1) 

(a) the identification of needs and possibilities for 
developing new learning systems; 

(b) the planning of resource allocation to contribute 
to development work; 

(c) assistance in the organisation of trials, and in 
setting standards for quality control; 

i 

(d) cooperation with producers in disseminating the ^ 
resulting materials and in creating an informed body 
of consumers; 

(e) facilitation of transfer of development results from 
other countries.' 

51. Kowever, it would be a mistake not to recognise that 
public responsibility for educational research extends beyond 
such mission-oriented R&D activities. Science policy has 
always recognised the distinction between *he responsibility 
of governments for supporting mission-oriented research, and for 
supporting the general development of scientific ^no^^edge. In 
edS?ation this means that both R&D directed to the solution 
of problems (identified- in a development strategy), and R & D 
of which the motivation is dominantly scientific, should be 
supported. The latter is particularly important in education 
because the value judgements implicit in the choice of research 
prodecfs argue for\ diversified system of public support. Thus 
in terms of government machinery, there can be an argument lo. 
a multiple system: on the one hand, mission-oriented support 
from edUcatiJnal authorities or other authorities with respon- 
sibilities for educational programmes; on the other hc^d, sup- 
' port from scientific agencies (national research councils, 
social science research bodies, etc.) with responsibilities for 
ensuring the development of scientific knowledge. J;Ven i^ 
educational authorities continue to $%^esP°^si^i^/?.^,,^Sj5^s in 
fields it is particularly important to keep these tv/o roles in 
mind in the field of education, because in many countries there 



^ (1) As identified in the CiiRI report on Educational Technology., 

EKjC page 57. 
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Is a confusion of motivations arising from the fact that bo'Lh 
responsibilities are located in Ministries of Lducation. - 

32. The picture that emerges is thus a complex one. A simple 
solution, such as concentrating all responsibilities in a single 
national institution, would necessarily be simplistic. Indeed 
the political sensitivity of rauch-educational research would 
argue for a spread of institutional responsibilities, with the 
public authorities stimulating and supporting research rather 
than undertaking it. On the other hand, there are some argu- 
ments for locating some scientific activities in any central 
group with responsibilities for supporting, stimulating and 
coordinating research. Foremost among them there is the need to 
maintain creativity and the professional respect of the scienti- 
fip community. A purely administrative group would tend to lose 
Its influence. Thus, v/hile there is nq^case for concentrating 
iresearch functions in a single national centre under public 
auspices, there is a case for an educational research agency 

to engage in research planning and research support, and some 
scientific functions of its own.(l). 

33. Summing up, the above analysis leads to the following 
conclusions : 

(i) the political authorities in the field of education 
should define a strategy for educational development 
for the 1970s, based on appropriate public consul- 
tations ; 

(ii) such a , development strategy is the essential basis for 
defining R&D priorities, on which the public and 
the educational and scientific communities should 
also be consulted; 

(iii) public support for educational R&D should be plura- 
listic, involving government educational agencies for 
mission-oriented research, scientific agencies with 
responsibilities for the general development of 
scientific knowledge, and the general support of the 
universities; if such an institutional framework 
is not possible, these two roleft must be clearly 
delineated; 

(iv) the performing system for educational R&D must be 

diversified and open, end there is no case for concen- 
trating R&D performance in a single national 
institution; 



(1) For a more detailed exposition of these issues see Kjell 
Mde, Educational F.esearch Policy^ CiiRI Technical fieport* 
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(v) there is, however, in some co"?*^if^/^^<??V_ 
for a central liaison or coordinating body for 
educational research as a focal point for 
establishing R&D priorities ffii^) abovg? and for 
promoting coordination between l^e research- 
supporting agencies /(iii) abovfi/ 

(vi) there is also a growing need 5«>r governments to 

promote major development projects in field of 
education, and to use educational procurement as an 
!ns??ument for supporting the P^jo^^?^ ^f^^^^^Xf 
In some countries the seal- 

has reached the point ^e' lic ^^fies are 

needed to coordinate ef f o. . and ^^^^ J^^J^ 
to international exchange. Given the dependence 
' of development work on political decisions, the 
weight of argument is in favour of locating such 
groSps within or close to the central educational 
administrations , 

III. DIRECT INTERVT-l^-TTQN BY THi;)P nm.Tr: AUTHORITTT-.S IN m PROCLSS 

34. The main approach in this paper »o far ?f bf Sv^l^h^""^^ 

(a) that the public authorities must develop policies which ^ 
c?eat2 ^Environment in which the school «f J^°Y?*^^i^Samce 

(b) must in some sense orient the process of fjucational change 
by formulating a development sti^ategy and, related but not ^oliy 
subordinate to it. a policy for research and development. The 

|ues??iri5icS nJ; neSds d be taken ^JP.^^ ^ec^sslrf ISf 

intervention to promote specific innovations is necessary ana 
desirable considering, in particular, the social impact of 
educational development. 

35. As the CERI report on Strategies /»r^ Innovation in 
MicatiofshSSs, (1) this is quite cieariy %P;?;"i^Si^^y^^S 
A decision to change a . particular feature of the educational 
system involves value judgements which majr or J^y^^^* 

by the various social groups involved. Thus, we cannot avoid 
relating the discussion to some understanding of how the 
political process works. 

36. Nevertheless, it is equally clear that many decisions 
are predominantly educational in character, and it is clearly 
vital to insulate the school from politics by clarifying the 
extent to which the various categories of ^"^0^?*^°'^%^^ 9^.?° 

- not call for Intervention by political authorities. For this 
lllpoll: Se cate^??es defined in the "Strategies" report may 
be^ed'. In this^tudy, innovations were classified according 
to whether they were concerned with changes in (A) Objectives, \ 
(B) Structures; (C) RoleS, and (D) Curriculum. 



(1) OECD, 1973. 
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Innovations in ob.lectives and structures 

• Even a cursory examination would suggest that whether 
or not the central government can or should initiate curriculum 
change or introduce innovatory roles into the system, it can 
hardly fail to be involved in changes of Type A. It is even 
more obvious that if the motivation is primarily social rather 
'-^m educational, then the central government will necessarily 

involved, though this involvement will in its turn be 
s^onditioned by the constitutional structures and conventions 
within a particular country* 

38- A case in point is the introduction of a ^"compi^hensive" 
system of secondary education, the case for which is based 
primarily on considerations of social justice rather- than educa- 
tional quality or efficiency. Whether or not to introduce such 
^ a system, is basically a political decision which can be taken 
only by the political authorities. The decision may be direct 
and positive as it was in Svzeden, to introduce the 9-year 
comprehensive school; it could in that case be positive because 
in Sweden the pow^r to make such a change rested indubitably and 
solely with the unitary central authority • For other countries ^ • 
the decision-making is not so straightf orv/ard. In the United 
Kingdom the Labour Government, clearly committed to the 
comprehensive principle, was restrained by the traditional 
decentralisation of educational administration. It could have 
secured from the Parliament the necessary authority to compel 
each local education authority to introduce the comprehensive 
structural changes it desired, but it chose not to do so. 
In the German Federal Republic, the political aspect of basic 
decisions on educational structures is also quite obvious in 
the "comprehensive school" issue. The Federal Government - 
which, however, has no a^uthority of decision in this field - 
and those six Laender with the same political grouping forming 
the Federal Government have pronounced themselves clearly in 
favour of going comprehensive; the five remaining Laender have 
decided to postpone a decision until the results of a jointly 
agreed upon experimental programme, under, which all eleven 
Laender are running pilot schools, are available. In the 
meantime, of those six Laender in favour, two have established 
comprehensive schools as one of the regular types of secondary 
school (i.e. not just under special "experiment" provisions) 
alongside the traditional tri-partite system. The issue is 
quite clearly considered as one not only of pedagogy but also 
of social policy* 

39» Much the, sane considerations enter into the objective 
of greater equality of opportunity in education. Wo have learned 
by experience, if we did not realise it originally, that this is 
not basically an educational question but a social one, whether 
it is disparity by socio-economic status or the problem of 
ethnic or religious minorities ♦ The ramifications and 

M 

/ 
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implications of any policy of innovation aimed at this 
opportunity objective are deep and wide ranging, covering the 
whole sweep of education from pre-primary to higher education 
and involving financial aid to parents and students, compen- 
satory and remedial programmes, positive discrimination to 
offset handicaps. In such matters positive innovatory action 
must in all countries directly involve central initiatives. 

40. It is suggested that with regard to any major innovation 
in Categories A and B of the above typology - innovations which 
affect educational objectives, organisation and administrative 
patterns -the other ministries must also be involved. Few of 
the changes in these categories are purely educational with no 
involvement of outside societal factors and structures, and for 
that reason alone they can rarely be brought about by the 
educational system itself. 

41. It does not follow, of course, that the initiative in 
each case must necessarily be taken by the central authority. 
The studies covered by the '^Stratecies" study show this 
with regard to Leicestershire in the United Kingdom and York 
County in Ontario. But even in decentralised systems, if an 
innovation is to make he^d,^•ay, positive action by the Minos try 
of Education or similar central authority. is necessary? or the 
impact of the innovation will be small. In a more centralised 
system, such as in Sweden or France, this is still more 
obviously true. 

Curriculum innovation 

42. If, however, we turn to Category D - Jumping C which is 
closely linked with B and of which examples are rare - we seem 
to enter a different world, where people and the substance ol 
education are more important than the general structures and 
objectives; we have to deal here with what goes on in the 
school itself. Here we are concerned with the aims and content 
of the curriculum, with timetables, teaching methods and 
teaching materials, with assessment, evaluation and examining - 
precisely what most people seem to think of when innovation 

in education is mentioned, \7hat is the function of the central 
government in this field? 

43. The answer to this question varies very much according to 
the pattern of educational administration in the country, ihe 
British answer would be 'nothing directlyS though it would 
probably be safe to assume that the reply refers in fact to 
central government ini.tia ti ves . It is of course particularly 
true that in this fiTj.d of inHovation tl}e right idea and the 
initiative- is likely to come from individuals; they will not 
emerge from the system and rarely from any philosophic doctrxne 
or patterned process. The '"Strategies^ report has shown 
conclusively that the relatively simple model selected (i.e. 
research-development-innovation as a sequential process; has 
not worked in practice, even in the field of curriculum, in 
which in theory it might be expected to operate more easily. 
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In the 17 c?>se studies it is established that the first stage 
of the proceaG model - problem identification and definition - 
is rarely evident. Original innovation is rarely foreseen or 
intended; it tends to be accidental in the sense that a parti- 
cular set of circumstances provide the opportunity, 

44, This interpretation almost certainly does less than jus- 
tice to, for instance, the National Board of Education in Sv/eden 
which has for many years had a much more systematic approach to 
innovation than most Ministries of Education, and it does not 
of course rule out the possibility that the accidental spark 
which sets off the innovation process may occur in the central 
administration itself. It could be argued indeed that this was 
the case in the United Kingdom in that the original initiative 
which led to the establishment of the Schools Council was taken 
provocatively ty one or two officials in the Ministry; it 
certainly seems to have been the case in New Jersey, one of the 
17 case studies, 

4*5, Even, however, if it can be established that it is rare 
for the central authorities to take the initiative in curriculum, 
teaching methods and material innovation, it does not mean that 
their role is passive. It is in fact crucial, for it is most 
unlikely that the innovative process will make such headway 
without the active support of the state administrative machine 
and without some particular point of interest and responsibility 
for innovation within the Ministry of Education, The ability of 
the individual school to innovate or to respond to innovaxion 
depends partly upon the adequacy of its internal c^acixy and 
partly upon the nature of the environment in which it operates. 
The financial and human resources available to it, the quality 
of the leadership, the participation of teachers, students and 
parents and the day-to-day inter-reaction with the local communi- 
ty are all elements in the total opportunity^ and most of them 
are subject to, if not directly dependent on, action by the Mini- 
stry of Education or similar national authority. At this stage 
we can perhaps make the hypothesis that comprehensive projects 
of research-action and development activies of a certain order df 
magnitude and extent, play a bridging role "between the centre ^ 
and the periphery". The amount of human and material ressources 
and the coordination needed tend to diminish the clear-cut 
roles in the various levels of innovation. 

46, We are thus led to the conclusion that in most countries 
the public authorities intervene directly in innovations of | 
Categories A and B and, even for curriculum innovation (D), 
are bound at least to take steps which ^ireate an environment pro- 
pitious for changes by the schools themselves, 

/ 



IV . G7NLR/ J. CONCLUSION 

47. The above review has identified, under each of three major 
functions, a number of specific areas in which a rtion by public 
authorities is necessary to promote educational i^o^^^^J- 
Education, like a number of other rapidly growing services such 
as health and urban development, has now become so central to 
the pattern of life of modem, industrialised communities that 
new concepts and techniques of governmental action are needed. 
The central question is: how to strike the right balance in 
educational change between the rights of individuals of 
local, religious, or ethnic groups, and those of the community 
at large; and how to relate all together in a democratic, 
creative process of social change? 

L8, Some overall philosophy is needed if^the self-evident 
i-oecific measures are to be coherently related. To spell out 
-.vch ^ o^litical philosophy and articulate its practical .ir^j i- 
cax? ns^;;oSd be far too aibitious , but some guidelines may serve 
as a basis for further thinking in this matter. 

49. Education performs essential cultural and social func- 
tiors. For the purposes of the present analysis, the pro- 
posed starting point is that education should be viewed pri- 
marily in its nocial service function, responding to the needs 
of individuals, social groups and society at ■'■^fge a^. ^ 
perceive them, but within an organised framework which enables 
the individual to effectively pursue her or his Personal aeye- 
lor-i?nt in scciety. From this standpoint, a possible framewo . 
for thinlclng of the innovation process in education is as 
follows . 

Z^, Dnv.and. , Since e-'.i.'cation cannot be viewed - except 
marginarjy"=^s resrjond:.r:s to market demand, public authorities 
must organise ways and means for denand to express itsell. it 
Is vital that new ways and irxans of exploring, formulating, ana 
operationalisin-? the social uo-and for educational services be 
explored. Without this, there will never be a socially effec- 
tive process of innovation, and a clarification of xhe ways 
open to public aut:ioritie3 for articulating the demand for 
changes in educatio:iai services is needed. 

51. Dp:ji-md in its sot^ial contot. As a social service, 
educatioTnisT V.iTe^ilipo-^ %o eC'^-Tis . individuals in many 
different phar.es of the.lr exJalen-.e (childhood, education, worK, 
career develc ^-ment, leisure, retirement). Moreover, at the 
n.-> :'rnal and community If^vels educational and other poiicies 
in"-' act clc^'ly in prcvidir.,'5 cond.^tiol^s of life vluch respond 
to the new social crjectives ?..zd aorira*;jons whicli aro Gubsumed 
under ths co-c^ot of the "quiility of 11.'3''. The ccmar.d for 
ed'acational ch'-'nge Dust ther?.':ore bo f-. mul-^ '-.^d in a context 
broader than education; and the school itself must be related 
to (but not dominated by) the community around it. 
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52. Scvolopinont . The educational service cannot respond to 
these changing dennnds without an organised process of develop- 
ment. Education is an organised syston because the individual 
child needs a clear and intCi?related pattern of institutions to 
foster the successive stages of her or his development. The^ 
process of development must therefore be in some sense organised, 
and this at least means that the public authorities must have a 
development strategy, and a related policy for research and 
developm.ent . Even if this is not the place to debate priority 
programmes in R & D, it is however necessary to emphasise that it 
will be difficult, if not impossible to develop and diffuse 
sound educational innovations, without focussing on hov; people 
learn and the factors associated with learning. This implies 
that the organisation of the process of educational innovation 
cannot be plarmcd separately from the qualitative aspects of 
educational plamiing. 



5^. Participation. If education is to be seen as a service 
for the indlvidtlal in society, demand and development must be re- 
lated by a process of participation. Education cannot luncxion 
as a service unless its clientele in some sense is involvea an 
the process of decision. It is the essence of the problem oi 
organising and managing social services that the relatlonsjups 
between the clientele, the supplying professions and the P"^lic 
authorities call for new mechanisms of participation and decision- 
making. This affects the organisational structure of the scnooi, 
the pedagogical process itself, and the involvement of the 
community in local, regional and national decisions about 



education. 



54. Information . In addition to being an instrument for deve- 
lopment, "rriETSSTbe seen as a way of informing the public of 
new options in education and thereby enhancing *!?e^range a^^^^ 
force of their participation. Information ^n^s^ ^^^^o 

current iiinovations and their results -and school relonns m 
general £S these occur in various places. 

55. Evaluation . Since "consumer sovereignty" cannot express 
itself through the market, and in any case must be reconciled 
with the public welfare, it is an essential feature of social 
lervicel that the public autlx^rities foster the evaluation of 
educational experiments, and introduce evaluation results into 
the process of decision-making and participation. No single 
group should have a monopoly of evaluation procedures or 
results . 

56. Diffusion and transfer . It is of the essence of social 
services, since they must be responsive to needs as different 
individuals and groups in society perceive them, ^^at a diversi- 
fied pattern of innovation will prevail. Moreover individual 
teachers, schools and communities will often innovate as part 

of educational movements beyond national boundaries. Public 
authorities therefore have a clear responsibility for assisting 
the diffusion and transfer of innovations nationally and, 
where appropriate, across countries. 



57* S upporting services . The above main concepts of an 
innovation process in support of education as a social service, 
v/ith the corresponding responsibilities of the public authorities^ 
imply the provision of a definable range of supporting services 
to the school and different categories of school staff. The 
range of these is considerable and each implies clear policies and 
organisational arrangements for which only the public authorities 
can be responsible. 

58. Resources . To bring about the kind of structure for 
innovation envisaged^ an initial investment in human and material 
ressources is necessary. V/ithout such an effort it seems diffi- 
cult to expect any serious take .of f in this field. However, 
countries, according to their stage of developn^ent and resources 
available for education, v/ould need to chart out carefully planned 
policies in the i'rauievork oi their broader social priorities* 
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